238              LET THERE BE SCULPTURE

choly creeps back and the spirit sinks to the depths, only to be
challenged again by the repeated question. The final answer
is given first with an eerie gaiety by the high strings over
pizzicato accompaniment, and then with the last summoning
up of triumphant resolution by the whole quartet,1

How can one vyrite of the later quartets of Beethoven
without seeming to gild fine gold ? Yet to leave unsaid what
I owe to listening to these works would leave unacknowledged
a great debt of gratitude. There is nothing else in all the wide
realm of art that one can quite compare with these works.
With awe one listens to the great Masses of Bach and Beethoven,
and the music of Palestrina is,like, heaven's own choirs.
Mozart's miraculous works we love and treasure. But here
in these quartets Beethoven seems to have written for himself
alone. They are hardly meant to have listeners. They are
like a soliloquy of one who, having experienced all sorrow,
communes with his own soul in a final and withdrawn,
unique language. In no confessional has so heartbroken an
utterance taken place, no prisoner in the condemned cell
felt a reality more poignant, and this confession is commu-
nicated to us with a vividness and clarity, a mastery of form,
which leaves one astounded that a human being could achieve,
in affliction and despair, work of this order*

I have often, when showing my larger works, wished that
for once only a quartet would play while the work was shown,
or even a recording of the great B minor Mass by Bach or
Beethoven's in D major. The lack of opportunity and doubt
as to how this would be received have prevented me from
carrying this out. And yet I know that this combination, of
music and sculpture would be a wonderful experience*

1 The same ironic commentary on life is shown in Rembrandt's last
self-portrait, with its tortured and almost maniacal laugh*